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THE LAW OF MIRACLES. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Oct. 30, 1867. 

HE miracles of Christ and the Primitive 

Church have one feature that brings 
them all within the sphere of what may be 
called natural facts, that is, facts which are 
subjects of law and invite scientific investiga- 
tion; and that feature is the principle of coy- 
TAGION, which is evidently present in the entire 
system. Contagion or the communicability of 
diseases and other conditions by contact is 
considered a law of nature. We do not re- 
gard it asa miracle, in the lawless sense, when 
the small-pox makes its way from one to an- 
other, though the process is mysterious and 
invisible. We account for it on the principle 
of contagion. The same principle appears 
every where in what are called the miracles 
of Christ and the Primitive Church. Christ 
healed diseases by laying his hands on people, 
and his disciples did the same. The power of 
life in him rose to a pitch where it was conta- 
gious like a malignant disease, enabling him 
to communicate health by a touch. His own 
health assumed the ‘ malignant type” (to use 
the phrase by contrast, and with reference to 
his power against disease instead of life), and 
passed by contagion from him to others. The 
little circumstance told about the woman who 
touched the hem of his garment, is simply an 
indication of what took place in all his mira- 
cles. She felt in herself that her issue was 
stayed, and he felt that virtue had gone out of 
him, though there was evidently no volition 
on his part. In most cases, doubtless, he 
communicated the contagion of his health in- 
tentionally, and by appropriate acts of spirit 
and body ; but in this case the woman caught 
health from him as one man takes the small- 
pox from the garments of another. 


In the history of the Primitive Church, we 
find this principle of contagion working in the 
transmission of the Holy Spirit. The doctrine 
of “laying on of hands” was a prime doctrine 
in that church. Paul says, “ Leaving the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go 
on unto perfection; not laying again the foun- 
dation of repentance from dead works, and of 
faith toward God, of the doctrine of baptisms, 
and of laying on of hands, and of resur- 
rection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” 
He classes the doctrine of the ‘‘ laying on of 
hands” with that of repentance, and of eternal 


judgment. It was the doctrine of the conta- 
giousness of the Holy Spirit. Laying on of 
hands became the means at length, not chiefly 
of communicating health to the body, as in 
the beginning under Christ’s personal ministra- 
tion, but of transmitting all spiritual gifts. Per 
sons were ordained to the ministry by this or- 
dinance, not as a matter of form; but by it 
the gifts of prophecy and edification were com- 
municated. The working of miracles in the 
special sense of the word ceased to a great 
extent in the Primitive Church, as it went on 
toward perfection ; but this doctrine of God’s 
Spirit passing from one to another by the lay- 
ing on of hands continued to the last. 


Finally, Paul’s doctrine of transmutation, 
the “change of body” which he expected at 
the Second Coming, was evidently to be real- 
ized by this same principle of contagion. His 
expectation undoubtedly was, that when the 
conditions were all ready, and the church had 
reached the necessary stage of preparation, 
then Christ’s personal presence would instant- 
ly change them; that is, a contagion would 
pass from his spiritual body which would 
change their natural bodies into bodies like 
his own. 

If Christ’s miracles were performed in the 
absurd, inconceivable way generally supposed, 
by his bidding them to be done and bring- 
ing them to pass without a cause, there would 
have been no occasion for his laying his hands 
on the sick, touching the eyes of the blind, 
and putting his fingers into the ears of the 
deaf. The fact that he used these means 
shows that the principle of contagion was 
just as essential in the cures he performed as 
it is in the passing of disease. In fact what 
we call miracles, to Christ were no miracles. 
He worked by law, and in a way he could have 
explained scientifically. 

We need not confine the principle of con- 
tagion to the form of laying on of hands, nor 
to any one particular method of contact or 
intercourse. The contagion of God’s life and 
righteousness passes by word of mouth as well 
as by laying on of hands, and in some respects 
it undoubtedly passes better in that way than in 
any other. By word of mouth it may pass toa 
great congregation at once. And undoubt- 
edly by a book or paper it might pass to a na- 
tion or a world almost instantly. You will 
find no principle more extensive and universal 
than this of contagion—not even gravitation. 
We see this principle acting not only in all life 
both good and evil in this world, but we are 
sure it extends through the other world up to 
God himself; which we are not certain is true 





of gravitation. 





SWEDENBORGIANA. 
BY J. H. N. 
I. 

le’ 1845-6 I had a controversy with Prof. 

Geo. Bush, partly in print and partly by pri- 
vate correspondence, about Swedenborg and 
his writings. Having some stories to tell 
about that controversy, and some thoughts 
and ‘* memorable relations” touching the gen- 
eral subject of Swedenborgianism, I propose to 
present a series of articles under the above 
title, to be continued as long as my material 
holds out. And to show at once the positions 
of the parties to that controversy, and of some 
other notable persons, I will strike in at the 
middle of the fight, and perhaps go back to be- 
ginnings afterward. 

Oct. 17, 1845, Prof. Bush, in a private 
letter to me from New York city, wrote : 

** The system [of Swedenborg] is beginning 
to excite deep interest in this region. I have 
had crowded honces in attendance upon a short 
course of lectures on the subject in this city. 
Among my regular hearers are your old friends 
Boyle and Weld. They are both, I believe, 
confirmed receivers. They called together 
and had along chat with me the other day. 
I know also that the Oberlin folks are enter- 
ing upon the study of Swedenborg.” ‘ 

Very nearly at the date of the letter from 
which the above is taken, I prepared an arti- 
cle for the press on Swedenborg’s treatment of 
the Bible. It was short, and to the point. I 
got my facts from Swedenborg’s own books, 
and knew that they were sure and would tell 
on the public mind. But how to get them be- 
fore the public was the question. Our little pa- 
per, the Perfectionist, had a circulation of only 
five or sixhundred. I knew that the religious 
papers generally would not quote from the 
Perfectionist ; nor would they print anything 
written by me, if aware of the authorship. 
So we betook ourselves to strategem. We 
printed the article on slips as newspaper proofs, 
without date, place or signature, and sent 
them to all the religious papers in the coun- 
try. The experiment succeeded. The ar- 
ticle was wanted, and was printed, to our 
certain knowledge, in a multitude of papers 
—probably in nearly all to which it was sent. 
It came upon the people everywhere at once. 
Afterwards (Nov. 8), it was printed in the 
Perfectionist. Here it is re-printed : 

SWEDENBORG’S BIBLE. 

There is one fact in relation to the writings 
of Swedenborg, which ought to be known in 
these days of his increasing popularity. He 
excludes from his canon of the Word of 
God, many of the most important books in 
the received Scriptures, and particularly the 
writings of Paul. The following is his man- 
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ifesto ex cathedra, on this subject. ‘* The 
books of the Word are all those which have 
the internal sense ; but those which have not 
the internal sense are not the Word. The 
books of the Word in the Old Testament are 
the five books of Moses, the book of Joshua, 
the book of Judges, the two books of Samuel, 
the books of Kings, the Psalms of David, the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Lamentations, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi ; and in the New 
Testament, the four Evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, and the Revelations.” 
This list excludes Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes 
and the Song of Solomon, in the Old Testa- 
ment; and the Acts, Paul’s fourteen epistles, 
the epistle of James, the two epistles of Peter, 
the three epistles of John, and the epistle of 
Jude in the New Testament. 

The above citation may be found in a note 
appended to the 66th section of Swedenborg’s 
“* Heavenly Doctrine.” The same statement 
appears elsewhere several times in his writ- 
ings, but it is not put forth into much prom- 
inence. He seems to have avoided all dis- 
cussion of it, and to have chosen a silent, 
rather than a violent and offensive method of 
ejecting the writings of Paul and others from 
the Bible. He nowhere speaks against the 
great apostle directly. Indeed, he admits 
that the writings which he excludes may be 
useful, as the Apocrypha is thought to be use- 
ful by many. But he never quotes Paul as 
an authority, and very rarely refers to him in 
any way. Inthe appendix to his “ Apoca- 
lypse Revealed ” there is an Index of the pas- 
sages of Scripture referred to in that work ; 
and of the whole number, which is more than 
five thousand, only twenty-three are passages 
from the Acts of the Apostles, and the epis- 
tles of Paul, James, Peter and John. This 
is a fair specimen of the proportion of atten- 
tion which he gives in all his writings to those 
books of the New Testament. 

And even when he does refer to any of the 
epistles, it is either in the way of condescen- 
sion to the prejudices of those who have some 
respect for their authority, or for the purpose 
of combating the impression which they make 
on men’s minds. ‘Thus he says in his “ Divine 
Providence,” Sect. 115, ‘They who are in 
faith separate from charity, and have con- 
firmed themselves from the saying of Paul to 
the Romans, that man is justified by faith 
without the works of the law, 8: 28, adore 
this saying like those who adore the sun, and 
become like those who fix their eyes earnestly 
on the sun, from which, the sight becoming 
blunted does not see anything in the midst of 
light.” And again, in the “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” Sect. 571, he says, “The doctrine 
that faith alone, that is faith without the works 
of the law, justifies and saves, zs not from the 
Word, but from a single expression of Paul 
misunderstood. Rom. 3; 28.” 

His estimate cf the intellectual and spirit- 
ual attainments of the apostles, and primitive 
Christians, may be seen in the following ex- 
tract from his tract entitled, “‘ The Doctrine of 
the New Jerusalem respecting the Sacred 
Scripture,” Sect. 24. “The reason why the 
science of correspondences, which is the key 
to the spiritual sense of the Word, was not 
discovered to later ages, [i. e., ages subse- 
quent to the patriarchal dispensation} was, be- 
cause the Christians of the Primitive Church 
were men of such great simplicity, that it was 
impossible to discover it to them; for had it 
been discovered, they would have found no use 





in it, nor would they have understood it.” 

This mutilation of the Bible, is a feature of 
Swedenborg’s system which seems not to be 
generally known, or at least not to have at- 
tracted the attention which it deserves. There 
is no allusion to it in the popular sketches of 
his life and doctrines, such as that in the Re- 
ligious Encyclopedia. It may be doubted 
whether many of those who are becoming fas- 
cinated with his speculations and marvelous 
stories, are not wholly ignorant of the fact that 
he sets aside the authority of the apostles, and 
tears out the best half of the New Testament. 


Jan. 24, 1846, Prof. Bush in a letter from 
New York, thus acknowledged the result of our 
maneuver in getting the above into the news- 
papers : 

“‘ Your industrious zeal in circulating the 
censure of the ‘ Swedenborg Bible’ has un- 
doubtedly produced its effect. It has had a 
wide publication, and has riveted the prejudi- 
ces of multitudes of minds. Yet I anticipate 
ultimate good from it. It will lead to deeper 
investigation of the central question of all 
theology—that of the Canonicity of the Scrip- 
tures and the true nature of inspiration. The 
result will show on which side the genuine 
reverence for the word as a truly Divine Wri- 
ting is found. Very Respectfully yours, 

G. Busu.” 


WHAT IS THE USE OF THE O. C.? 


EARS ago the above question was seri- 
ously pondered by the inhabitants of 
Oneida and vicinity, and after considerable re- 
flection and discussion, pro and con, it was de- 
cided that the O.C. should not be disturbed, but 
should be permitted to remain, and at least 
have a fair trial. Recently the same question 
has come up again in a manner more or less 
public. The plaintiff’s pleader has presented 
his arguments at considerable length through the 
medium of the press, and has not shown any 
lack of zeal in endeavoring to prove that the 
O. C. ought to be wiped out. 

Though it may not be absolutely necessary in 
this case for the defendant to make a reply, we 
certainly have no objection to undertaking to do 
so. We propose to deal with the question 
strictly from an economical point of view, leav- 
ing the moral arguments to any future occasion, 
when we shall see the expediency of bringing 
them forward. Let us first analyze the trap- 
business, and, if possible, see of what use it is. 

The leaders in wealth and fashion are large 
consumers of furs. They get their supplies 
from the other extreme of society—the poor 
trapper, in the lonely forest. The distance be- 
tween the producer and the consumer is great, 
but is of comparatively small moment on ac- 
count of the lightness of the commodity pro- 
duced. A more serious obstruction to the 
prompt supply of the consumer, is found in the 
wildness and caution of the animals to be caught. 
Clumsy dead-falls, and high-priced and insuffi- 
cient foreign traps, were the only means of over- 
coming this natural obstruction, until the New- 
house trap was introduced by the Oneida Com- 
munity. The extensive.use of this implement 
has greatly facilitated the work of supplying 
the demand for furs, by measurably overcoming 
one of the most serious obstructions in the way 
of such supply. Let us note wherein the pro- 
duction of this trap has been useful, and who 
have been benefited by it, 





In the first place, the trapper is benefited. 
Both his success in trapping, and his returns 
from it, are augmented. His business is less 
precarious. 

Secondly, the business of the merchant who 
supplies the traps and buys furs, is increased. 

Thirdly, a new branch of manufacture is 
started. As we have not at hand the statistics 
which throw the greatest light on this subject, 
we will approximate as nearly as possible from 
memory, premising that, so far as we go, our 
statements are entirely reliable. For one 
thing, the O. C. buys many tons of steel. It 
is impossible for us to mmke any reasonable 
answer to the question as to how many persons 
are benefited by the market for steel that is thus 
offered. Then, too, the Community buys a large 
quantity of malleable iron. We learned inci- 
dentally that thirty-four persons in a neighbor- 
ing village were engaged in supplying the O. 
C. trap-works with this desideratum. Assum- 
ing that where laborers support their fami- 
lies, one person maintains, on an average, two 
others, one hundred and two persons would be 
thus supported, for the time being at least, by 
means of the work on the malleable iron alone. 
Observe that this does not include those who live 
by mining and smelting the ore from which 
the iron is produced. About eighty hands are 
employed at the trap-works. The wages paid 
them, taking their families into the account, 
afford subsistence to two hundred and forty 
persons. Add to these the one hundred and 
two in the neighboring iron-works, who obtain 
their living from the business, and we have 
three hundred and forty-two persons outside of 
the Community, who secure a livelihood by their 
direct connection with the business. Of course 
the pecuniary benefit that accrues to the two 
hundred and fifty or more owners within the 
Community, is still greater. 

Fourthly, we must take into the account the 
unknown multitude of artisans engaged in mak- 
ing up furs and skins for the market, whose busi- 
ness is augmented. 

Fifthly, the advantages accruing to railroad 
and express companies engaged in the work of 
transporting both traps and furs. 

Sixthly and finally, the satisfaction and ad- 
vantage to the consumers of furs, which come 
by having their wants supplied more abundant- 
ly and cheaply. 

Thus far we have referred only to the more 
direct benefits that spring trom this single 
business of facilitating the work of the pro- 
curer of furs. There are certain indirect bene- 
fits to society that pertain to manufactures in 
general, which can best be illustrated by a few 
statistics and comments on the businesses of the 
Community taken as a whole. 


We learn that the Community employs as 
many as one hundred and eighty hired work- 
people. So far as these are taken from the 
class of soil-tillers, and engaged in the business 
of manufacturing or fruit-raising, the process 
is a benefit to the farmers in two ways: In the 
first place, each person who leaves the farming 
business, removes one competitor. His for- 
mer earnings at farming will be shared among 
his brethren who remain in the business. In 


the second place, every person who finds a profit- 
able employment in manufactures, furnishes an- 
other purchaser of the farmer’s products, and thus 
augments his sales, Assuming that one hun- 
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dred and fifty of the one hundred and eighty 
people who work for the O.C., are engaged in 
manufacturing, let us multiply that number by 
three, so as to include their families. Add to 
this the two hundred and twenty-five members 
of the O. C. who do not work at farming, and 
we have upwards of five hundred persons who, 
by means of these manufactories, not only re- 
frain from competing with the neighboring farm- 
ers of Madison and Oneida counties, but actually 
furnish @ home market for their products. 
We find by the cashier’s report, not long since, 
that wages to the amount of six hundred and 
forty-two dollars per week have been paid by 
the O.C. A later report, since business has in- 
creased, informs us that upwards of eleven hun- 
dred dollars of wages have been paid in one 
week. Let us take the lowest sum mentioned 
and see what it amounts to in a year. Thirty- 
three thousand three hundred and eighty-four 
dollars is the sum. Where does this money 
ultimately go to? Manifestly, it must go 
mainly into the pockets of the neighboring pur- 
veyors of food and clothing. 

Finally, these items are but a part of the 
benefits that the O. C. confers upon the world 
outside of it. We have not immediate ac- 
cess to the accounts from which the amount 
of her yearly expenditures could be given; 
but upon referring to the “ Financial his- 
tory of the Oneida Community” as published 
in the first volume, new series, we find that the 
disbursements for the year 1864, were $433,- 
880.82. Since that time, silk manufacturing has 
been introduced, and all the other businesses 
of the O. C. have been greatly increased. It 
would appear that $500,000 or one half million 
of dollars would be but a moderate estimate of 
the amount that will have been expended during 
the present year. A large portion of this mon- 
ey of course, must be expended for stock to 
keep the factories going, but from data that are 
in our possession, we estimate that at least 
$45,554 per year is paid in cash, directly to the 
working men and farmers around us. The 
amount that we have paid to merchants is not 
included in this sum. 

One fact concerning this expenditure that 
ought to be specially noticed is, that nearly the 
whole of this money comes from a long distance. 
The case of the O. C. differs entirely from that 
of the merchant who merely keeps up a small 
circulation within his own neighborhood, thus 
adding but little to its wealth. Her businesses 
are simply arteries that bring this money (which 
is the life-blood of business activity) from dis- 
tant parts of the country where her manufac- 
tures are sold, thus renewing and vivifying 
every branch of productive industry that is 
around her in Oneida and Madison counties. 

We present these considerations with the 
hope that business men will know how to ap- 
preciate them, and with the expectation that the 
neighbors of the O. C. will think twice before 
they undertake the suicidal policy of uprooting 
their home manufactures. H. J. 8. 


AN AVOWAL OF FAITH. 

Eprror oF tHe Circutar: It is a privilege of 
the truth-seeker to make from time to time a 
public avowal of his faith, and pledge himself 
anew to the principles which his reason and con- 
science accept. Especially, when emerging from 
Some great trial and perhaps still weak and 





doubting himself, a public confession is like a 
back stroke on the devil, and results in greater 
freedom. 

Such an avowal I wish to make in the form 
of a reassertion of my whole-hearted belief in 
the principle of the ascending fellowship ; a prin- 
ciple ignored by the world, but which is never- 
theless the true secret of happiness. I wish also 
to confess Christ my ability to keep a tender 
heart. To have a heart as hard as a rock, and 
never be surprised into any thing like feeling, is 
an attainment you meet with in society. I avow 
my entire devotion to the service of Christ, and 
my unalterable determination to live only for 
him. 

Joun H. Craain. 
New Haven, Nov. 8, 1867. 


FLYING. 


Dp” you ever dream of flying? I did, 
night before last, when on an excursion to 
the sea-shore. It seemed to me that I was ac- 
companying a man who was driving a heavily 
laden pair of oxen, and that we came to a bad 
place in the road where the cart-wheels stuck 
fast in the mud. While assisting the driver to 
start again, moving here and there around the 
load, I suddenly discovered that by the simple 
exertion of a newly found will-power, I could 
lift myself from the ground and alight again at 
any place I wished, without the least exertion 
on the part of my limbs. When I chose to go 
to the off side of the oxen, I could rise six or 
eight feet in the air, and, passing over the team, 
alight again softly and easily exactly on the spot 
I wished to reach, with only an effort of the 
will. Afterward I left the oxen and pursued 
my journey in the same manner, reclining in an 
easy position in the air, and descending to the 
ground whenever and wherever my fancy dic- 
tated. 

Upon awaking, it occurred to me that the 
plan of our party was to cross the river in 
search of barberries, and my dream suggested 
the thought, how much pleasanter it would be 
if we could lift ourselves to the opposite bank 
by a mere effort of the will. 

Thinking of it since, this dream does not 
seem so very visionary. We are told that 
Christ is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
what we can ask or think; and this is certainly 
one of the things we can think about. Further- 
more, it has appeared to me that we need not 
always feel dependent upon human ingenuity 
for constructing machinery with which to fly. Is 
it really a settled thing that gravitation is al- 
mighty? Must mankind forever be its slave ? 
Would it not be much better if we could sus- 
pend its action from time to time, whenever such 
suspension would serve us? Probably the time 
has not yet come when these questions can be 
affirmatively answered, because mankind is, for 
good moral reasons, kept under a sort of state- 
prison discipline. But when it becomes possi- 
ble for man to fly, I imagine this consummation 
will be brought about through the operation of 
the all-pervading principle that there is a gra- 
dation of laws, and that the lower laws are sub- 
ordinate to the higher. When I walk up a hill, 
I overcome gravitation by virtue of the princi- 
ple that muscular power is more refined, and in 
some degree superior to gravitative power. 
There is, moreover, a prevailing theory that all 
space is filled with a subtle ether, which is not 





subject to the laws of gravitation. My friend, 
Cogitatus, declares that the law of contagion, by 
which one person or thing exerts a great influ- 
ence _on another, is an infinitely higher and more 
pervading law than that of gravitation ; it ex- 
tends from the highest heaven to the lowest 
depths. 

With all these hints concerning higher laws 
and the good-wi!l of the powers over us, may 
we not hope that when we, as a race, become 
the good and obedient children of our heavenly 
father, we shall be favored with the power to 
fly ? 


H. J. 8. 


HOW DID IT COME? 


Epirox or tHe Circutar:—The argument 
of the article in your last number, entitled, 
“ When did it Come?” affords very complete 
proof as to what is the Bible doctrine about 
the Second Coming. In my view it is unan- 
swerable. 

Both John the Baptist and Jesus came bear- 
ing as the burden of their message, the momen- 
tous announcement, “ The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand !” 

The period of time designated by this ex- 
pression, “at hand,” is undeniably a short one. 
A thing “ at hand,” is near, almost within pres- 
ent reach. Applied to a subject of magnitude, 
as the advent of a spiritual, political, or social 
revolution, the term “at hand” might appro- 
priately be used to cover a few years, or even 
half acentury; but by no fair construction can 
it be extended in the present case beyond the 
period of the generation then existing. 

Our search for the event predicted, is thus 
limited to apart of the first century. Your 
contributor of last week shows, by express quo- 
tations, that the expected kingdom could not 
have appeared until some time after the day of 
Pentecost, which took place about the year 37. 
Yet as the years of that generation glided on, it 
must have drawn more near, become more em- 
phatically “at hand,” until we are narrowed 
down in our inquiry to a period of less than 
forty years, closing with the life-time of the 
last of the apostles. 

If Christ’s word is valid, something of im- 
mnense moment must have taken place in this 
interval. It could not have preceded this time, 
and could not have been postponed after it. 

When we inquire of external history what 
great event is recorded of this period, we find 
only that of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which was also the end of the Jewish nation. 
This event falls within, though near the close of, 
the period to which we are limited, having taken 
place about the year 70. 

Was this the fulfillment of the predicted 
kingdom? Certainly not. It was a scene of 
judgment and destruction, such as might appro- 
priately accompany the expected revolution, but 
it was not itself the founding of a new state, or 
the crowning of a new king. 

We are then compelled to look away from 
external history for the fulfillment of the great 
message, and conclude, as the Scripture author- 
izes us to, that the coming of that kingdom was 
“not with observation.” It wasa transaction in 
the spiritual world ; a revolution in that vast, un- 
seen part of mankind which, in our sensual man- 
ner of gazing, we are apt to overlook. It was 
the investiture of Christ and his followers with 
a power of which the overthrow of Jerusalem 
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and Judaism was only a tangible token. It 
was the coming and crowning of Christ as an 
eternal King. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, it was said, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

Those who believe the words of Jesus and 
look beyond the material province, will say, The 
kingdom of heaven then came, and is now march- 
ing gloriously. G. 

New Haven, Nov. 8, 1867. 


TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
VI. 

E left Geneva at three o’clock P. M., for Lyons, 

by railroad, following down the valley of the 
Rhone. Vines, vines, all the way. The villages 
through which we pass are not very attractive; 
there are but few French country-houses that look 
home-like ; but here and there you pass a statue or a 
monument placed on an eminence with capital effect. 
Long-gowned priests are plenty among the passen- 
gers; and yonder is a bareheaded, sandaled, men- 
dicant friar, evidently a fanatic in his faith, he looks 
so pale, miserable and forlorn. It being late in the 
day when we passed the French frontier, we deter- 
mined to seek a stopping-place for the night, and re- 
sume our journey to Lyons on the morrow. At- 
tracted by the sight of some ruins picturesquely sit- 
uated near the station at Amberieu, we here left the 
train. A couch took us to the village a mile distant, 
and consigned us to the hospitality of the principal 
hotel of the place, the Zion D'Or. The landlady 
bustled about to get our supper. We gave no special 
orders, but allowed her to proceed in her own way. 
With the help of one or two garcons, the table was 
spread in the common trayeler’s room. She placed 
on it first, bread and wine. Then stewed chicken 
and some other kind of dressed meat, name un- 
known. Then a large; trout, baked with some cu- 
rious sauce. Then a baked chicken with greens, 
probably sorrel. Then two varieties of titbits, part 
pastry and part confectionery, of wonderful delicacy ; 
and at the end, two kinds of cheese. To go to our 
room, we passed into an inner court-yard, and up a 
flight of stone stairs. The charge for supper, break- 
fast, lodgings and coach fare, was a little over a dol- 


lar. 
A FEMININE GUIDE. 


After breakfast the next morning, we started to 
visit the ruin which we had seen from the cars. It 
was on a steep point of a hill a mile or two distant. 
On our way there, we passed through a small, vine- 
dressers’ village. A woman, of whom we inquired 
the path through the surrounding vineyards, under- 
took to direct us with great good-nature and volu- 
bility, and actually walked a half-mile up the ascent, 
to point us the way. She both declined pay, and in- 
vited us to stop and rest at her house on our return. 

AN OLD CHATEAU. 

The ruin, called by our guide the chateau St. Ger- 
main, was originally a large inclosure. What was 
probably the court-yard, is now planted with vines; 
in fact, the whole premises are absorbed in the mant- 
ling verdure of the grape. A front space, three or 
four rods wide on the brow of the hill, commands a 
fine view of the surrounding country, and at its edge 
pitches right down a precipice forty or fifty feet in 
height. This was eyidently the baron’s esplanade, 
or, as we should call it, tront door-yard, where he 
could sit secure of an aflernoon, and look out over 
the blooming plain, and spy any poor pilgrim or 
traveling merchant whom it might be for his interest 
to harry and despoil. Then away, horse, hounds, 
and horn! and, like a hawk, he pounced upon his 
game. Such, at least, is the story suggested by these 
cliff-perched castles of the olden time. The only 
parts of the structure remaining, are a few lines of 
crumbling, broken wall, and one quite perfect pointed 
arch. : 

A BLACKSMITH’S CHANCE. 

On the way to Lyons, I talked with a young black- 
smith, our fellow passenger in the cars, who was go- 
ing to Lyons to seek work at his trade. He told me 
that his usual wages are thirty-five francs ($6.56) per 
month. I then asked him what were his expenses 





for living. He said the cost of lodging in the city 
was five francs per month, and of board, thirty 
francs, making exactly the sum of his wages. By 
this plan no margin is left for clothes, sickness, lack 
of work, or any unforeseen necessity. It seemed al- 
most like tantalizing the poor fellow to tell him the 
rates of mechanics’ wages paid in America. When 
I did so, he inquired about the way of getting here. 
But how he is ever to raise the means for emigrat- 
ing it is difficult to see. 
LYONS. 

Lyons is a city of nearly half a million inhabi- 
tants, finely situated at the confluence of the Rhone 
and Saone. It is built on both sides of these rivers, 
and fills the angle between them. It is a very an- 
cient place, having been the site of a Roman colony, 
and is noted in history for the atrocities committed 
here by the terrorists of the French Revolution. It 
is also the head-quarters of silk manufacture. The 
station, public grounds and principal streets, are 
very handsome. The light-colored stone of which 
the French cities are built, gives them a fresh, cheer- 
ful appearance; and the ever-present boulevard or 
wide, shady promenade bordering their busy streets, 
adds an air of social gaiety. Wishing to get a bird’s- 
eye view of the city, we crossed the Saone by one of 
the numerous bridges, and went up a high bluff to 
the quarter of Fourvieres. Finding the hill ter- 
minated in an open space near some fortifications, 
we were going to’ascend it, but were warned off by 
some soldiers with the customary phrase, “ JZ est de- 
fendu.” Continuing our way along the narrow 
street, we encountered a French military officer, and 
stated to him our want. Finding that we were 
Americans, he immediately took pains to direct us, 
ana after going with us some distance consigned us 
to another man, who with equal politeness guided 
us nearly half a mile further to the best possible 
place for seeing the whole city at one panoramic 
view. It was in the small space fronting the church 
of the Sacred Ceeur, on the brink of the bluff, where 
we looked almost down on the cathedral, and where 
the two rivers, and far-extending city lay spread be- 
fore us. 

THE SILK EMPORIUM. 


On our way to this place we passed by a broken 
arch of massive masonry. “That,” said our guide, 
“is the remains of the Roman aqueduct.” Here 
we were fronting Cesar. We could hear the rattle 
of silk-looms in the houses as we passed along. The 
ribbons and velvets, instead of being made in great 
steam-power factories, as woven goods are with us, 
are here manufactured by foot-looms in the houses of 
the workmen. At the establishment of Croquillart, 
in one of the suburbs of the city, we saw the won- 
derful process of the weaving of portraits by the 
Jacquard loom, the inventor of which was an in- 
habitant of Lyons. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 


Descending from the heights of Fourvieres, by a 
flight of steps, we come directly to the cathedral. 
The doors are open, and persons are passing in and 
out. Here, in a moment, one may always leave the 
glare and dust of the streets, and find a cool, still 
place. We enter. On this pavement men and 
women, rich and poor, are kneeling in prayer. The 
great space, the high, vaulted room, the shade, the 
stillness, the stained glass windows, form a strik- 
ing contrast with the bustle of the surrounding 
streets. Is it true prayer that is offered here, or what 
is it? The cathedral is the highest expression of 
that system which separates religion from common 
life. Leave the toiling millions to wretchedness, ig- 
norance and crime in this life, but put down in their 
midst a great church to point them as.often as they 
go into it to the hope of a better hereafter. Christ’s 
method reverses this. He says, Love one another, re- 
ceive the spirit, become children of God, seek first 
his kingdom, and you need not wait for heaven in a 
distant world. You need no tall spire or painted 
saints to point you to it. Communism, by offering 
all to God, receives in return a spirit that blesses and 
beautifies common life. Instead of embodying its 
religion in cut stone, gothic towers and colored 
glass, it makes of every home a church, and of each 
heart a true cathedral. G. 





THE FIGHTING FATHER. 

It is a novelty worth noticing that our “ vener- 
able father in God,” the Pope, has his cannons at 
work these days as well as the gospel, and so has 
had quite a time of killing folks. If his pretensions 
have any fou dation, the troops which went out 
against Garibaldi the other day and killed four or 
five hundred men, were Christ’s troops. Christ has 
apparently changed his policy since the time of his 
arrest before his crucifixion ; for then he told Peter 
to put up his sword, and said that they “who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” The present 
venerable successor of St. Peter seems to be ordered 
to take the sword and use it effectually. Peter cut 
off a man’s ear; but the Pope has not only cut off a 
great many ears, but the heads with them. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 
...-The ground this morning (Nov. 6,) is white 
with a thin* mantle of snow, and the little boys and 
girls are out with their sleds in great glee. 


....The thanks.of the Community are due to the 
Hon. DeEMAs HvuBBARD, JR., member of Congress 
from the Nineteenth Congressional District of this 
state for valuable Public Documents. 

....The grand finale of our apple-bees came off 
last night, in which ninety-two persons participated. 
There were twenty-seven from W. P., and the only 
fault found was that the sport ended too soon. 103 
bushels'in all, have been pared and cored; 44 of 
sweet and 59 of sour. 

....The number of traps made during the last two 
months is 160,000; 90,000 of which were made the 
present month. The number of pounds of silk 
made during the month of Oct. is 4444; valued at 
$6,116.45. Silk sold and sent to O. C. Agency 
amounts to $6,098.75. 

...-The carcass of a bear was seen at Oneida 
village a few days since. It was killed at Oneida 
lake, near the place where our people used to camp 
when spending a night there. A young man who 
was out setting traps started the creature, which 
gave him quite a fright as he had no gun with him, 
He went home for his gun, and some men went 
back with him and killed the bear. 

..--Mr. B—— on retiring Thursday night, could 
not find his night-shirt, and so was forced to go to 
bed without it. The next morning he told his 
trouble to the person who had made his bed 
the day before, surmising that there had been some 
carelessness on her part in arranging his room, 
She assisted in a thorough search for the missing 
garment; but no night-shirt could be found. It was 
certainly very mysterious. Saturday evening, while 
preparing for a bath, what was Mr. B——’s aston- 
ishment to find between his shirt and under-shirt, 
his lost night-shirt! He must have beenin a brown 
study when he dressed, Thursday morning. 

FROM WILLOW-PLACE. 


..--There was another distribution of prizes to- 
day among the small boys in the shop. 


....A new machine for riveting has been pro- 
cured for use in the Trap-Shop which promises to 
be a great saving of time and money, as it does the 
work of several men. 

WALLINGFORD. 


....November seems to be doing her best to make 
us forget the unpropitious skies of summer. The 
warmth of June tempers her breezes, and the five 
first days she has given us have been so golden and 
mellow that we can hardly believe the snow must 
soon be coming. We like the suggestion which some 
one made us, to cuta slip from the day, to insert 
among the articles of the CrrcuLar. It would take 
a piece no bigger than a buttercup to make the whole 
sheet radiant. What a pity that one cannot catch 
the merest point of a sunbeam, or embalm the sub- 
tle essence of the air, or clap a vial-stopper upon an 
imprisoned zephyr! Then when wintry gales are 
blowing and the sun seems cold and distant, one 
need only to get his sunbeam, inhale the essence 
and let free the zephyr, to transport himself for the 
moment to softer climes. 
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.... One of our friends in New Jersey relates the 
following anecdote: His little son, Bertie was play- 
ing in the yard when a neighboring boy came to the 
fence and said, “ Bertie H , your father isa 
very wicked man, for he works Sundays.” Bertie 
straightened up and said, “ My father is a very good 
man; when he works he works for God ;” and he said 
afterward that he did not want to play with that boy 
any more. 

ArrIvALs.—J. P. Hutchins, E. 8. Burnham, and 
H. M. Worden, from O. C. 





A NEW RELIGIOUS ALMANAC. 


We have received from the agent, Frederic Ger- 
hard, 15 Dey-st., New York, the prospectus of the 
“ American Ecclesiastical Almanac for 1868,” edited 
by Prof. A. J. Schem, of the Tribune office, and to be 
published about the first of January next. Besides 
a complete statistical exhibitof every important re- 
ligious denomination of America and Europe, this 
work promises a brief account of “all the important 
events in the religious history of the year 1867, the 
proceedings of great Councils, Congresses, Confer- 
ences, Conventions, Assemblies and Meetings of par- 
ticular denominations, the work of the Bible and 
Missionary Societies, the progress of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, of the Temperance 
and Peace Movements, the advance of Religious 
Freedom and Toleration; and the most memorable 
facts in the History of every Religious Denomination, 
not only in the United States, but in the whole 
world.” Price, 30 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM CARLTON RICE. 


HE following sensible and generous defence of 
the O. C., was sent to the Oneida paper which 
has been “ giving us hell” (as one of its typos phrased 
it) for some wecks past, because we declined taking 
stock in the Midland Railroad. As that paper did 
not publish the article, Mr. Rice sent it to us. It 
should be understood that he was a member of the 
Grand Jury which he mentions, and gave a more de- 
tailed account of its doings some years ago in a letter 
to the CIRCULAR. 


EDITOR OF THE Democratic Union :—I notice in 
the Union of October 3d, the remarks of your cor- 
respondent in relation to the Midland Railroad and 
the Oneida Community. Your correspondent mani- 
fests more zeal for the railroad than knowl- 
edge of the Community. The temper and tone of 
your correspondent will not build a railroad, or any 
thing else useful. He much reminds me of the man 
who over fifteen years since, went before the Grand 
Jury of this County with complaints against the 
Community, similar in many respects, to those of 
your correspondent. He, with his three witness- 
es, failed to prove his charges though anxious to 
do so. But they did prove that the Oneida Commu- 
nity consisted of intelligent and moral people, and 
that they were an industrious, inoffensive, and law- 
abiding people. The consequence was, their com- 
plaint was not noticed. General Nye, then County 
Judge, was advised to go at his leisure and see this 
people, and inform himself as to the influence com- 
plained of. He did so; and in reporting, said he 
went there unknown to them, and asked them ques- 
tions and received answers to his heart’s content. 
He said he could see nothing in the Oneida Commu- 
nity which the people of Madison County need feel 
alarmed at; remarking in his facetious way, that 
“the most clubs were always to be found around the 
best apple trees.” es 

About six years since, a certain licentious Solo- 
mon, for the sake of a cozy home for himself and 
family, and hoping for a chance to indulge in his 
licentious proclivities, had the power and faculty to 
impose on the good graces of the Community, and 
was admittted as one of their family. He had not 
long been with them, before he made himself exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to the whole family, both male 
and female, and was requested to leave them peace- 
ably. This he refused to do, unless they would pay 
him a large sum of money, claiming a share of the 
earnings of the whole family, as well as pay for his 
labor and the labor of his family, together with the 
rise of property ; at the same time threatening to levy 
“black mail” on them and to finally break them up, 
unless they paid him his demand: which, if I recol- 
lect rightly, amounted to above $7000. They 
finally expelled him. He then attempted to carry 
out his threats of extortion, employing an attorney 
for that purpose. Failing largely in this, he next 
resorted to slander, going to influential individuals 
of the county, and its officials, making precisely the 
same charges against Mr. Noyes that your corres- 
pondent has made ; and here is the origin of these 
reports, and doubtless where your correspondent got 
them. 

It seems the family were not fully aware of the 





bad characfer of this parasite member, until after 
they had got rid of him. Facts coming to their 
knowledge, they appointed a committee of matrons, 
who, upon examining the juvenile females of the 
family, found that this expelled member had for a time 
been in the habit of attempting to practice the very 
thing he had been charging others with. When the 
Community came to hear these charges, they posi- 
tively denied them; and here I would say, persons 
who are acquainted with this people, both friends 
and enemies, all testify that they are truthful and 
honest. 

This expelled member has, since having tried hard 
to break up the Community, commenced a corres- 
pondence with them, and a portion of his family 
have since returned to the Community, and I be- 
lieve are now there. What I here say of the Oncida 
Community I say knowingly, having had the partic- 
ulars from the parties themselves. am no Commu- 
nity man; and though living in the same county and 
frequently passing their home, I have not been there 
for many years, and am personally acquainted with 
but two or three of them, from whom I received the 
particulars alluded to. 

The position of the Community in the attack of 
your correspondent is a delicate one, and they have 
not the power to defend themselves. People who 
become prejudiced against the Community by the 
remarks and insinuations of your correspondent, 
would not be likely to give them much credit for any 
denial they might truthfully make; and as he 
has undertaken the duty (as he thinks) of writ- 
ing up the Oneida Community, he ought to obtain 
his information from others than from expelled, dis- 
honest and licentious individuals like the man re- 
ferred to, who, failing in his attempt to carry out 
his own purposes, turns around and charges upon 
others the same thing that he tried to do himself; and 
if the public are to have further instalments of infor- 
mation from your correspondent, as they are prom- 
ised, this information should be obtained from re- 
liable sources. 

One word more as to the Oneida Community. The 
town in which the Community is located, consider 
themselves fortunate in having them in their midst. 
They help the town largely in paying town, 
county, school and state taxes. They pay a large 
revenue tax, and I think they say in their annual 
report that they paid last year about $10,000 taxes; 
and they pay it without a murmur. They pay hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars weekly and monthly 
to the surrounding inhabitants for labor, furnishing 
employment to many who otherwise would not 
have it. 

As to the Midland railroad, the towns south ot 
Oneida are in favor of its construction, and will bond 
themselves largely to build it; and I have no doubt 
that if the Oneida Community are treated half way 
decently, they will cheerfully come forward and do 
their full share to promote the construction of 
this road; and the Midland railroad when built, will 
cause the enterprising village of Oneida to be sec- 
ond to no other village in the state. 

CaRLTon RICE. 

[ The Oncida Community, though unwilling to load 
themselves with new debts at the present time, or to 
entangle themselves with outside Companies, have 
offered the Midland Railroad free right of way 
through their domain, and free access to an inexhaust- 
ible quarry of good building-stone; and they stand 
ready to do anything more that they can see to be 
their fair duty. —Eb. Crr.] 


LETTER TO THE HON. GERRIT SMITH. 


[ The following was written only for the gentle- 
man to whom it isaddressed. But the writer wishes 
to make known the facts referred to in it, to others 
whom he has met within the last year, and for this 
purpose offers it for print.] 

Hon. GERRIT SMITH : 

DEAR Sir :—-Perhaps you will recollect that a young 
man called at your house a year ago last August, who 
represented himself as a son of John H. Noyes of 
the Oneida Community, and who was then full of 
the determination to renounce his father and the 
Community, and seek his fortune in the world. 
You probably noticed that he was under a strong 
excitement, subject to wild impulses, and about to 
lose the helm of reason. His condition soon re- 
sulted in his becoming an inmate of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica. Iam that young man. I remained 
at the Asylum nine months, till the middle of 
last June, when I contrived to escape, and re- 
turned and threw myself at my father’s feet. 
I was not cured of my insane alienation, but I knew 
by instinct that there was where my safety lay. Dr. 
Gray did not consider me sane, and when my father 
went to see him, hinted that he would be likely to 
have to send me back. But I was allowed my free- 





dom, and remained at Oneida till about a week ago, 
when I came to Wallingford. I have a desire that, 
as you knew the beginning, you should also know the 
end of this strange experience, which is, that I am 
thoroughly convinced of my past insanity, and re- 
stored to all my former confidence in my father’s 
character and principles, and am thankful that God 
did not let me go so far that he could not bring me 
back. I have very pleasant memories of your 
beautiful home, and generous hospitality to an utter 
stranger. Yours Respectfully, 
Victor CraGin Noyes. 


THE SITUATION AT ONEIDA. 

EDITOR OF THE CrRCULAR:—During a rather 
hasty visit to Oneida one day last month, I encoun- 
tered, I must confess rather unexpectedly, a certain 
hungering and thirsting after more light, which 
gave me great pleasure, not, however, unmixed with 
apprehension. The social experiment at that point 
has been a success. For twenty odd years it has 
withstood the battle without, and difficulties from 
within, and has at length reached a substantial .sub- 
stratum. Like an individual who has attained a de- 
gree of independence, Oneida now desires to refine 
its taste, improve its methods, and add to its attract- 
iveness. This will be a trying ordeal. Humanity 
is brought more closely together by poverty and suf- 
fering than by prosperity. Tocombine music with 
muscle, to accept the enervating and disintegrating 
influence of wealth, and turn it to the higher enthu- 
siasm of duty, is the problem which will inevitably 
come up for solution. 

I found, as I said, a certain hungering to know 
more, which was very agreeable, and from the fact 
of my former membership at Brook Farm, an anx- 
iety was evinced to learn in what direction the life 
there was better than elsewhere. I cannot, of course, 
but speak of that defunct institution with some re- 
spect, since it was, in a large sense, my school-mas- 
ter—to bring me to a knowledge of the truth. As 
such I venerate its memory, and I apprehend the 
influence of its brief career will extend far beyond 
our own times. But then it was only a school. It 
could not be considered a farm or a work-shop, al- 
though we all worked hard enough—worked be- 
cause we enjoyed the work—worked because of its 
sacredness—because we believed we came thus in 
union with God, and with nature, and each other. 
The diletanti at Brook Farm, would have dofe well 
to have held on and consolidated their hierarchy. 
The lower material thus brought into its true relation 
would soon have given strength and material value 
to the institution. But it is gone. Peace to its 
manes! Is there anything Oneida ought to learn 
from it? Undoubtedly there is, but I cannot go in- 
to it at present. It would be a sacrilege to touch 
Oneida in the light of Brook Farm, anyhow. It is 
no small matter to get a body of people into harmo- 
nious material relations, and to keep them so for 
twenty years at a time. Others may criticise the 
work who choose, but I should not care about 
assuming such a responsibility, Oneida has a foun- 
dation peculiarly its own, and cannot be contrasted 
with another. On that foundation it has built and 
flourished, and there, say I, let it remain. Accept- 
ing the Lord Jesus as the only way, and the only 
truth, and the only life, it has its feet on a rock from 
which it can neither fall nor be removed. It was he 
who first obeyed the Zaw—the law of work and 
made it honorable. It was he who first made the 
humblest place—that of the servant—the most de- 
sirable and attractive; and it was he who ignored 
all that men hold in highest esteem, that he might 
raise the fallen race to present and future happiness. 
If I belonged to Oneida, I would raise a flag-staff, 
with the white blood-besprinkled banner floating 
therefrom. In the morning it should be raised with 
hosannas, and be brought down at night with shouts 
of rejoicing. I would symbolize Jesus at the meal 
table, follow him to the sick chamber, and die in 
his arms. 

If Communism is a religious expression, and a neces- 
sary, unavoidable one—unless we all turn heathen 
again—what more does Oneida want? Nothing in 
reality but numbers, Shut in as that body is, a larger 
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merbership is indispensable to save it from ennui and 
moral dilapidation. The rest will all follow, perforce. 
Expounding the social movement as Fourier ‘does, 
from the standpoint of the grace of God, he gives him- 
self no uneasiness as to final results. Prognosticate 
them he may; but as they inhere in nature, they can 
neither be evaded or turned aside, if only they havea 
field to operate in. That “the series distribute the 
harmonies,” will be demonstrated in due time; and 
that “attractions are in proportion to destinies,” is 
an axiom which conventionalism has failed to defeat 
or extinguish. But of what avail would the series be 
in the absence of numbers ? and how is a predilection 
to be determined in the absence of opportunity ? 
Therefore, without trespassing on your space fur- 
ther, I would say to Oneida, Be of good courage, and 
hope to the end; for in due time you shall reap, if 
you faint not. GEORGE BAYNE. 
Phitadelphia, Nov. 1867. 


WORD-PERVERSIONS. 

— are some people to whom door-knobs 

are always “ knubs,” and hair-brush bristles, 
“ brussles,” and for whom things go to “ wrack and 
ruin,” instead of wreck and ruin, and to whom other 
incidents quite as irrelevant to sense occur daily. 
There are others who will invariably tell you, when 
describing the pedal applause of an audience, “They 
stomped and stomped!” and when expressing their 
willingness to comply with some request will say, 
“Thad as lives do it as not,” or “I had as ave go 
as not,” quite oblivious of the slight which they 
put upon the neat little word “lief.” Folks who 
are smart enough to write books will confound their 
modes and tenses most lamentably in such observa- 
tions as, “He doneit well!’ “I know he went, for 
I see him go!” 

What is the reason?—for this perversion of 
words is not by any means confined to persons who 
ure ignorant. Are their ears a little dull to the nicer 
shades of pronunciation? or dothe erroneous habits 
contracted in childhood cling to us in spite of edu- 
cation and the growth of taste and reason ? 

T. C. M. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE MILLS WAR. 
ANY of our readers will remember a series of 
articles published in the CrRCULAR some years 
ago, on “The Parasite.” In the following items ex- 
tracted from various letters, and from the O. C. Jéur- 
nal, the curious inquirer will be able to trace a story 
that would be quite appropriate as a sequel to that 
series. The first three extracts, and the seventh, are 
made from memory, but can be vouched for as ac- 
curate in substance. The rest are conied from the 
originals: 
{ Extract of a letter from Charles Mills, who left the Communi- 


ty in the spring of 1865,s00n after his father was expelled, 
and followed him to the west.) 


“ Brownsville, Nebraska, May 1867.....I have left 
my father. Iam sick of the world and want to 
come back to the Community and be a good, spirit- 


ual man.” 
[From a Letter of Ellen Mills.] 


“ June, 1867....Charles is dangerously sick. I 
wish you could see how he is longing to get back in- 
to the Community.” 

[ From a Letter of Charles Mills.} 

“ July, 1867....May 1 not come back to the Cum- 
munity ?” 

[From the 0. C. Journal.] 

“ August 9, 1867....Charles Mills suddenly made 
his appearance at the O.C., this morning.” 

{From the 0. C. Journal.) 

“ August 10....Charles wants to remain—thinks 
he is now ready to take a through-ticket. He has 
written to Mr. Noyes, and will await his decision.” 

{ Charles's Letter to Mr. Noyes.) 
Oneida, Aug, 9. 1867. 

Dear Mr. NoyeEs:—I have just had a talk with 
Mr. Woolworth about me coming back into the Com- 
munity. Headvised me to write to you—in which 
I do with pleasure. My object in coming back is to 
become a Spiritual minded young man and to for- 
sake the world and its wayes. And to join the 
Community heart and hand. I had a talk with 
Father just before I started about me coming back 





he said, if you want to go back to the Community 
to go, and that he thought the Community was the 
best place for Gracey and me. He also promised 
me if I went back he would not try to collect my 
wages and that he would let me be. I must bring 
my letter to a close by Confessing Christ in me a 
Community Spirit. Iam as ever your loving son, 
CuaRLES MILLs.” 
{From Mr. Noyes’s Answer.] 

“ August 11....Though you came without leave, 
we will try you again.” 

[From the 0. C. Journal.] 

“September 10.—There was some criticism of 
Charles Mills last night. He does not commend him- 
self to the family as being a sincere and earnest 
Christ-seeker, but on the contrary, is frivolous and 
worldly.” 

[From the 0. C. Journal.] 

“ Sept 14.—Charles Mills left this morning for the 
west. He remained with us long enough to show him- 
self a thorough alien, and the Community sent him 
off. He proved himself in many ways to be devoid of 
conscience. His affinities and associations were 
principally with persons outside, and with some who 
have not proved themselves very friendly to us. 
When questioned about going to sce them, he 
plumply denied that he had been, though he had pre- 
viously admitted ,the fact to Grace. One of his 
plots that came to light at the Trap-shop was, to per- 
suade the hired men and boys, particularly the latter, 
tostrike for higher wages; and he even boasted to 
Grace that that was one way in which he could in- 
crease our financial embarrassments. He came to us 
with high professions of spirituality and unity with 
the Community. His first public testimony was, that 
“although he had been absent from us in body, he 
had been present with us in spirit,’ &c. He was told 
that such testimony was more damaging to his cause 
than almost anything he could say—that if he 
would begin to confess his faults, and do works of 
repentance, we should begin to have some fellow- 
ship with him. Mr. Kinsley went with him to the 
depot, bought his ticket to Illinois and saw him star- 
ted westward. This test of Grace’s loyalty has been 
good, and has increased our confidence in her.” 

[From the 0. C. Journal.] 

“ October 15.—Messrs. Horace and William Perry 
both find their wardrobes materially reduced by some 
means, not now altogether mysterious. The former 
mourns the loss of a valuable overcoat, worth thirty- 
five dollars, and the latter the loss of at least three 
good vests. A combination of circumstances makes it 
pretty evident where these things have gone. In the 
first place, they were hanging in the closet of the 
room which Charles Mills occupied (H. R. Perry’s 
room, he being absent at the time); in the second 
place, Charles was away late on the night before he 
left ; thirdly, he declined to go with Mr. Kinsley to the 
depot, protesting that he was going on foot, and only 
consented to ride after being told that he would get 
no money unless he should ride down with Mr. K. 
and take the cars; and fourthly, we have the testi- 
mony of an outsider, that Charles was back in the 
neighborhood the day after he left the Commu- 
nity. Those who helped pack his things are sure 
these articles were not among them; but that they 
were smuggled off, hardly admits of a doubt.” 

[From the 0. C. Journal.) 

“ October 16.—We heard yesterday, that one of the 
neighbor’s boys had reported that Charies Mills, the 
day he left, went as far as Canastota station, and then 
returned; that he had taken a bundle of clothes 
from us, and buried or hidden them somewhere, and 
came back after them. This confirms our suspicions 
of him.” 

[From the 0. C. Journal.] 

“ October 30 .—Charles O handed our folks the 
following letter, which was directed to his address, 
with these words on the back of it: 

“Pleuse give thes note to charles Mills in the 
Com buy his request.” 





[Mr. Mills’s Letter to Charles.] 
“ Jhonson Co., Oct 15, 1867.” 
“ Dear son Charles Mills your letter is to hand ask- 
ing if I want a box of fruit trees, you had better not 
, 





meddle with any sich buisness so soon [!] going to 
Oneida,* I would like Trees, but I would not pay the 
express charges on them, you had now better Settle 
down quietly and submit your self to the Commu- 
nity althoug I have no more faith in them now then 
when I left them I would liked to had you got you 
a good wife and Settled down Steady and carred on 
my farm for years, I could have given you a good 


chance, I kneed some one all the time, I am now sick . 


and have been for most three month, with Tiford 
Fever I want one favour of you, Its this—find out 
how the Community makes three Kinds of Bread— 
Brown—,Graham Bread and white Bread, write to 
me gust how itisdone. I would like to know who 
paid Gracs expences to the Com. please to write all 
the perticulars about the Bread Soon, I shall git the 
Baby and Mother and my self likeness tooken and 
send it to Oneida So they can see the great appostate 
once more Frances sends her best wishes from your 

father WILu1aM MILs. 
“charles O——— I shall write your folks soon a 
good buisness letter about matter. 
. “ WiLLiaAM MILLs.” 


* Connect this with Charles’s statement in his letter above, 
that he had a talk with his father just before hestarted for the 
Community, and the probable object of his coming will be 
pretty evident. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXVI. 
E were all aboard again and made our way 
down into Rebeldom. All along at prominent 
points were the forts and camps of the army of the 
Union. 

Wherever large bodies of troops had stopped, long 
broad acres of little mounds told of the havoc which 
death always makes in new armies. It was Sabbath, 
and the Captain of the boat joined our commander 
in the request for preaching in the main cabin. I 
was glad of the opportunity, not only for the relig- 
ious benefit desired, but because the ample cabin 
was a much better place for the purpose than we 
generally had; and it was especially opportune to 
get the men into comfortable shelter from the storm, 
for it was the second day of a fierce “ Norther,” and 
our decks were covered with men who had been in- 
duced by the warm weather and their ideas of the 
“sunny South” to lay aside their overcoats and extra 
blankets, thousands of which had been cast away for 
the negroes to pick up; and now they were exposed 
to the rainand piercing winds. All the standing- 
room was filled with an audience who listened quite 
attentively to a free discourse upon the temptations 
of the soldier’s life. At the close, the commander 
indicated that he appreciated the lecture, by assum- 
ing that a good part of it was meant for him. Be- 
ing assured that there was no intention to be per- 
sonal, he said, 

“Ah, you can’t humbug me, for you looked 
straight at me when making some of your hardest 
hits.” 

I replied that it was natural for a speaker to look 
to virtuous men for sympathy to back up his efforts 
in such cases; and if I had been unwittingly direct, 
and he was disposed to claim that the strictures did 
indeed belong to him, I could not quarrel with him 
about it, but must allow him to be his own judge, 
and hoped that he would improve by it. Immedi- 
ately a serjeant called me aside to have some con- 
versation. 

“You have given me a public insult,” said he, 
“and you must either apologize or take the conse- 
quences.” 

“ Please explain.” 

“It is not necessary; you know that you intended 
to hold me up to the contempt of the regiment. 
You don’t pretend to say that you have not heard 
the stories which are in circulation about me ?” 

What could I say? His challenge brought up 
some personal recollections of an unpleasant sort 
such as that it was he who drove away the widow’s 
ox, as mentioned in a former chapter; that it was 
he who had ruined a fine young lady in Missouri 
under a promise of marriage, while he had a wife 
and children at home; and that he had boasted to 
me, while he was half drunk, that he was making 
the salary of a Major General by gambling, &c. ; 
and now his tall figure had been the most prominent 
object in front of me in the audience, while I was 
dealing with sins which he claimed were his own. 
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I could only express the hope that he would accept 
the mercy of God and not add the crime of throw- 
ing me overboard, or thrashing me, as he threatened, 
for having told him the truth from a desire to save 
him. 

We had preaching in the evening. The boys were 
quite reluctant to leave the comfortable cabin at the 
close of the meeting, and go out upon the stormy 
decks to spend the night; and as they did not go 
when ordered by the officer of the day, he came to 
me and said, 

“Come, Chaplain, you have got them in here, and 
you must get them out.” 

“Why drive them out on such a night as this? 
Why not let the thing take its own course to night? 
It may be warm and pleasant to-morrow night. 

“Oh it will never do. The cabin is exclusively 
reserved for the officers.” 

“ But the state-rooms are sufficient for us.” 

“ Yes, but it will make the air bad; and besides, 
it will be a bad precedent.” 

After general consultation, the commander di- 
rected the orderlies to select the most needy of the 
men, who should be allowed to remain; and so the 
cabin floor was strewn with soldiers as thickly as 
they could lie. 

Notwithstanding these unpleasant encounters, this 
day is remembered as one of the most agreeable of 
my army life. As our boat was under military char- 
ter, we stopped only for wood, except when ordered 
to do so from head-quarters. Of water, we had a 
plenty of the best that could be obtained—the clay 
broth in which we floated. The boys said they would 
like it better if it had less“ body.” Among other 
places, we stopped at Providence, made famous by 
the grand “ cut-off” which was to divert the river 
from its course, and leave Vicksburg far inland. A 
wide channel had been opened and the waters were 
madly rushing through, cutting away the alluvial 
banks, so that the fences and buildings, and even a 
graveyard, were tumbling in, to be swept away. 
The plan looked perfectly feasible, as the country 
into which this opening was made was much lower 
than the river. Incredible asit may appear, it is a 
curious fact that upon the lower Mississippi at flood- 
time, the river is many feet higher than the land a 
little way back from the shore. There were places 
where for miles in extent the river was just over- 
flowing its banks, and the water was running off in 
broad, thin sheets or rippling brooks, in a way to 
lead one to suppose that the whole country would 
soon be swallowed up in a flood. . But the low pla- 
ces receive the waters which are connected with the 
river, lower down, and are called bayous, where the 
water stands in marshes and lakes, becoming stag- 
nant in hot weather, and making a paradise for mos- 
quitoes, water-snakes, turtles and alligators. The 
elevation of the river above the contiguous land, is 
caused by the fact that the water holds in solution 
an adhesive clay which is continually washed from 
the banks above. This muddy water when over- 
flowing, deposits its sediment on the brink ; and the 
leaves, brush and flood-wood which abound, and 
which stick fast in the clay, operate all together to 
constantly raise the bank, until in some places it is 
twenty or thirty feet higher than the land a lit- 
tle way back from the shore. This tendency of the 
river to stop its own overflow, was what prevented 
the success of the cut-off, if indeed this was ever in- 
tended for any other purpose than to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy from the real plan of the cam- 
paign, which was finally successful. 

Our steamboat coming to land one dark night, occa- 
sioned a peculiar scene. Light for tle occasion was 
produced by torches such as are used in night-fish- 
ing. We knew that we were far down the river, 
and not a great distance from Vicksburg. The 
night was as dark as possible, and no unnecessary 
lights were used lest we draw the fire of an enemy 
who might be lurking on shore. The engine 
stopped, and the boat floated silently excepting the 
tinkling of the pilot’s bells. A red glare was re- 
flected from the water, the boat, and the trees, and a 
dense smoke ascended with a strong smell of burn- 
ing pitch. Was the boat on fire? No, it was the torch- 
es, making visible the caverns of black space among 


the trees and the sable curtains which hung over the | 





curling flood. A hawser is passed around a tree, 
the boat swings against the bank and is made fast. 
The torches are extinguished. Only afew low words 
have been spoken: silence reigns, and soon all are 
asleep, except the guard. 

When we awoke, a glorious sunrise revealed a 
delightful scene. What had seemed a dense forest, 
proved to be only a row of trees upon the banks of 
the levee, beyond which was a princely plantation 
covered with military camps. The ever-present 
“intelligent contraband” was there, grinning his de- 
light as we marched off the boat, and quite ready 
to put to use his rare conversational gifts in telling 
us all about the place. 

“Do you belong to this plantation?” we asked. 

“ Yes Massa, I duz. Wharso many sojers cum frum? 
Dey keep comin’ an comin’. I reckon ye’s enough for 
um now—tousands and tousands.” 


“ How long is it since they first began to land ?” 

“Last Christmas. De folks up ter der big house 
dar, was havin’ fine times dar, an’ a dancin’; and all 
de big officers frum Vicksburg wusdar. Fus’ a gun- 
boat come and tro a shell whizzin’ up dar. Ha! ha! 
ye ought to seen um up an git. Lor! how dey did 
scatter, horse-back an afoot—massa, missus an all. 
Dey talk mighty brave afore, but when de sojer and 
de shell come, dey jes clare out of dat, sudden. Lor! 
ye could’nt see um for de dust. Ha! ha!” 

We marched a mile, and then made our camps 
upon the muddy ridges of a cornfield at Milliken’s 
Bend, thirty miles from Vicksburg. 


AVING been requested to relate a dream which 

I once had, I will do so, prefacing it with the 
statement that for some time previously I had been 
dabbling in the fine arts. I had not only visited the 
great galleries of sculpture and painting in Europe, 
but had searched in out-of-the-way places, among 
the quays of Paris, the picture-shops of London, 
and wherever I fancied works of merit might be 
found. While under this enthusiasm of connois- 
seurship, full of zeal for the “old masters,” “ an- 
tiques,” &c., I was attacked by a nervous affection in 
my head which became most painful in my ears, 
and for the time impaired my hearing. At this point 
occurred 

THE DREAM. 

One evening while seeking to be resigned to my 
misfortune, though wishing to know more of the 
cause and meaning of it, I fell asleep. When I 
awoke, some time afterwards, .the words of the 
ghost in Hamlet ( unthought of before) were vividly 
passing through my mind: 


“ Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ear did pour 

The leperous distillment. Whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man,”&c. 


“What!” thought I, “have I too been the victim of 
the orchard-practice that was so disastrous to the 
royal Dane?” Falling asleep again, I was soon 
awakened with the clear-echoing through my brain 
of this expression of Paul : 

“Their word will eat as doth a canker !” 
Putting the two quotations together, I thought a 
gleam of added significance was cast upon them. 
One seemed to explain the other. “So then,” said 
I, “ the ‘leperous distillment? from which I suffer, 
has been poured in through some words of falsehood 
which I have incautiously received. What next?” 
I fell asleep the third time, and now my dream took 
action, and a wider range. 

I thought I was passing with a companion through 
a street in some foreign city, and came to a aziir, 
or market-place of curiosities. Among them was 
a collection of antique weapons consisting mostly 
of swords of various patterns, but all looking very 
ancient and rusty. One of them caught my fancy 
by some peculiarity of appearance, and by the 
ringing sound it gave on being struck. “This,” I 
said to my friend, “is probably a Damascus blade. 
I wonder how many thousand dollars is the price of 
it?” 

A keen-eyed, dapper little man was at my side in 
a moment. 


“Yes,” said he, “ that is a Damascus blade. As 





to the price, it is no such sum as you jokingly men- 
tioned ; though if I were to keep it till one of those 
enthusiasts who set their hearts on such things, 
should come along, I might set almost any price on it. 
But all I ask now is just enough, after giving 
me a fair profit, to enable me to replace it with an- 
other. You may have the sword for twenty-five 
dollars. I can probably duplicate it. It is my busi- 
ness to collect these things. Do you wish to know 
how they are obtained ?” 

I intimated that I should be pleased with that in- 
formation. 

“There are three sources,” said he, “from which 
we get Damascus blades. First, they are discovered by 
search and excavation in the ruins of the east where 
they were by accident buried and lost. Second, they 
are collected from those oriental countries which 
have not yet been wholly drained of the original 
stock. Third, they are occasionally brought into 
market by the breaking up of some antiquarian col- 
lection here in Europe.” 

“ Twenty-five dollars,” said I, “ seems to be a great 
price for a rusty bit of steel.” 

“Humph!” replied the sword-dealer; “ Did you 
expect you could buy a genuine antique of this kind 
as cheap as you could a cheese-knife? Rusty steel 
indeed ! Why, the rust on that is what makes its 
price. But I see you are not in the mood to buy to- 
day, so let us put it up and say no more about it.” 

“But,” said I, still holding the weapon, “what 
would my neighbors think if I should carry home 
such a thing? They would call mea fool. What 
should I say to them about it ?” 

“ Say?” said the man with a flash of anger, “ Tell 
them itis the glaive of a crusader, brought from 
Palestine, and lost by its owner on the field of Agin- 
court. Say it rings with the tones of the rebec and 
dulcimer, and its rust is the color of the desert. 
Then see who would dare to call you a fool!” 

Moved by the man’s plausibility, rather than con- 
vinced of the honesty of his statements, I was 
about to pay for the sword, when my companion 
whispered to me, 

“You can buy that thing if you choose to; but 
if you do, it will be replaced within a week by an- 
other from this fellow’s own forge, rebec tones, rust 
and all. That is where they come from.” 

Again I awoke, or rather passed out of my 
dream, and spent the next hour in a half-conscious 
reverie on the three-fold parts of my vision. -As the 
second linked itself to the first, and the words of 
Paul were made to elucidate the allusion from 
Shakspeare, so now I vaguely suspected that my 
last dream was a parable intended to complete the 
sense of both. What was the point of it? It was 
the exhibition of oily eloquence by which a dealer 
in antiquities tried to palm off acounterfeit. Of this 
kind of imposture I knew the European art-world to 
be full. You can buy cart-loads of pretended “ old 
masters,” in the picture-markets; and the fabrica- 
tion of spurious coins, medals, vases and antiques is 
a regular trade. I had then, presented in my 
dream, first, the idea of poison poured into the ear; 
second of cankerous words; and third, of art-im- 
posture. What was the connection between the 
last two? Irecurred to the history of Hymeneus 
and Philetus, of whose words Paul was speaking in 
the passage quoted, and found them described as 
teaching that the “resurrection was past already,” 
i.e., putting a pretended event in the place of a 
true one. The very trick of imposture, substituting 
fiction and forgery for fact. 

Here was a palpable resemblance. The counter- 
feiters of Paul’s time, and the sword-dealer of my 
dream, were operating by the same method. And 
what was cankerous then in religion and history, is 
now cankerous, working in the medium of art. I 
next went a step further, and having found an anal- 
ogy in kind connecting the figures of my dream, I 
now perceived that there was a substantial Aistorical 
connection between them. Thus, Hymeneus and 
Philetus, as representatives of the spurious Christ- 
ianity that took the field after the Second Coming , 
were the progenitors of the Catholic church. That 
church has been the patron of modern art. Music, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, have grown up 
under its inspiration, The old masters haye been jtg 
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proteges. As that church began with a stupendous 
counterfeit of Christianity, it has continued by infu- 
sing the same kind of falsehood into art. Insincer- 
ity and falsehood are stamped on the whole school. 
The sword-dealer is a type of priest and painter; 
their words of imposture still“ eat as doth a canker,” 
in the domain of old-world religion and art. 

By this time I was pretty well awake. After the 
night of that dream and my reflections on it, the 
trouble in my head gradually passed away, and my 
health began to improve. VERA ARs. 


LENOX FAIR. 


The Democratic Union of this week, contains in 
one column a chapter of invective against the Com- 
munity, and in the next column the list of Premiums 
of a late Fair in the town of Lenox, in which the 
O. C. receives frequent mention of another kind. 

We are most interested in the last, of course, and 
will rehearse the items: 

Awarded to the O. C. for cattle: Best Ayrshire 
bull, $10; best 2-year old do., $2; best Ayrshire 
cow, diploma and $2; best Ayrshire 2-year old _heif- 
er, $2. Best grade heifer 2-year old, $2. 2nd best 
yoke working cattle, Allen’s Farm Book. 

For vegetables: Best sweet corn, turnip-beets, 
parsnips, yellow onions, head cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, Japan squash, pumpkins, watermelons; 25 
cents each; largest variety of vegetables presented 
in the best condition, diploma and Thomas’s Farm 
Implements. 

For Manufactures: Specimen of manufactured 
silk, 50c; lunch-bag, diploma, (traveling-bags, very 
fine ;) steel traps, diploma. 

For Flowers and Fruits: Best table-boquet, 50c ; 
best hand-boquet, Culture of House ,and Ornamen- 
tal Plants; best show of pansies, 50c ; for 20 varie- 
ties of grapes, Fruit Trees of America. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS. 


“Of canned and bottled fruits the committee ex- 
claim, ‘No use of talking, Oneida Community can’t 
be beat, they have too many witnesses. e give 
them what they deserve, the first premium,’ diplo- 
ma and $1. * * * ‘Your committee in presenting 
their report, are gratified in being able to say that 
the exhibition of grains and vegetables was exceed- 
ingly fine, and do great credit to the farmers and 
qevieaets of our noble town, and feel under great 
obligations to the Oneida Community for their very 
fine display of vegetables.” 


PROPERTY CONSECRATION. 


Christianity began with the consecration of 
property. The apostles forsook all and .fol- 
lowed Jesus, abandoning their worldly occupa- 
tions, that they might be his daily companions 
and disciples. The church at Jerusalem had 
the same spirit, when they sold houses and 
lands and divided the proceeds among the poor 
saints. The power of religion has been marked 
in all ages by a similar manifestation. All 
true preachers have proclaimed this as a test: 
not that a Christian must put all property out 
of his possession, but that he must hold it sub- 
ject to such divine disposal as may be indicated 
by the general directions of God’s word, and 
the specific intimations of Gud’s providence. 

Doubtless there is a great imperfection in 
the practical discharge of this as of other obli- 
gations which in principle are universally ac- 
knowledged, and in conduct are sought to be 
fulfilled. The church does not claim to be a 
company of educated scholars, or of perfect 
character ; but an association of those in earnest 
to seek truth and to grow in holiness. There 
are all degrees of attainment in the church. 
The test is not so much that to which an indi- 
vidual has attained, as that he honestly seeks to 
attain and actually makes progress. There is 
improvement, beyond question, in the liberality 
of Christians. All give more, far more, than 
was formerly customary. There is inereased 
conscience on the subject. It is coming to be 
better understood what the idea of consecration 
implies. It is literally true, that twenty dol- 
lars are bestowed where once five would have 
been considered enough to meet the require- 
ments of duty, and that the wealthy give 
thousands where formerly they gave but hun- 
dreds. —The Advance. 

This puzzling question concerning the conse- 
cration of property to God, is doubtless one of 





extreme doubt and difficulty with conscientious 
persons, who live in a world of selfishness. 
There seems to be no rule by which such a per- 
son can settle the queries that arise, whether he 
has given too little or too much for a specific ob- 
ject of charity. Then again comes the doubt 
whether his donations are not serving an evil in- 
stead of a good purpose—whether he had not 
better have bestowed his benefaction in some 
other quarter, &c., &c. The everlasting settle- 
ment of all these doubts is certainly not the 
least of the blessings that pertains to life in a 
Community where all things are common, and 
no one says that aught of the things that he 
possesses, not even himself, is his own. 


—A Western editor has placed over his list of 
marriages a cut representing a large trap sprung, 
with this motto: “ The trap down—another ninny 
caught!” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE election returns state that Minnesota goes 
Republican by four thousand majority. Wisconsin 
gives a Republican majority of between three and 
four thousand ; while the election in New York re- 
sults in a Democratic majority of about forty-five 
thousand. 

A TREATY has been made by the Indian commis- 
sioners with the Kiowa, Camanches and Apache 
tribes, which gives them about 6,000 square miles— 
3,500,000 acres of land. They are also to receive a 
large sum of money per annum, besides clothing. 
The Indians agree to keep a lasting peace, and to 
allow the railroads to be built. 

WEsTON, the pedestrian, who has undertaken to 
walk from Portland, Me., to Chicago, in thirty con- 
secutive days, exclusive of Sundays, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, started on Tuesday, October 
twenty-ninth. He engages that in the course of his 
journey he will, in one day of twenty-four hours, 
walk one hundred miles. If he fails in this he is to 
forfeit three fifths of the stake; but he is allowed to 
make four trials if he does not succeed in the first. 
He has already made two trials for this hundred- 
mile feat and failed; yet, he is said to be in good 
spirits, and confident that he will succeed. 

FOREIGN. 

DispaTcHEs from St. Thomas, West Indies, state 
that about five thousand lives were lost, and the 
town nearly destroyed by a tornado. 


SEnrtovus riots caused by want of employment and 
scarcity of food, have occurred in Exeter and other 
towns in England. The meat and bread shops were 
sacked, and incendiary fires were kindled in various 
parts of the town of Exeter. 

Tue war of England with Abyssinia has really 
begun. The first squadron of the Abyssinian expe- 
dition has left Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
for the coast of Abyssinia. The Viceroy of Egypt 
has offered his assistance to England, and has dis- 
patched a corps of native troops to join the British 
expedition. 

Accounts from Italy say that Garibaldi fell back 
from his position near the fortifications of Rome, to 
the town of Monte Rotondo, deeming an attack on 
Rome with his insufficient forces unadvisable, and 
encamped there while awaiting reénforcements. On 
Sunday, Nov. 3d, Garibaldi with his army ad- 
vanced to the attack of Tivoli, which was held by 
the Papal troops. A short, but desperate conflict 
ensued, when the Garibaldians retreated. The bat- 
tle was renewed at Monte Rotondo, and at one time 
during the day, Garibaldi was gaining ground, when 
the French troops came to the assistance of the Pa- 
pal forces, and the insurgents were overwhelmed 
and completely routed. The Garibaldians lost eight 
hundred killed and wounded, and two thousand 
were taken prisoners. Garibaldi and his two sons 
were among the prisoners. 

Tuer French troops are withdrawing from Rome, 
and returning to Civitia Vecchia, to await there the 
result of the negotiations between France and Italy. 





Aunouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circutar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great varicty of ¢ 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Luncy, 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 885 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 
Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherri 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods, persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 

sent on application. 


MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SSILK. 


Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 885 Broad- 
way, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be — on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be farnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach, Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


HAnp-Book or THE OnerpA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Traprer’s Guipg; A Manual of Instructions for Capturin 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

MALE Contivence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Votumes or THE “Crrccuar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for. gale at this office.] 

Mesers. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THE ONEIDA Community for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Crrcutar, and orders fro 
our other publications. 


